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INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of the professional 
training of the psychologist (6) has 
recently come to the surface with a rush 
of volcanic proportions after an extend- 
ed period of underground rumbling. 
One of the earlier signs of expressed in- 
terest was the organization of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology. More recent indications are to 
be found in the pronouncements of vari- 
ous leaders in psychology: English in 
his Presidential Address to the Ameri- 
can Association for Applied Psychology 
in September, 1940 (3), Hunter in his 
Presidential Address to the Eastern 
Psychological Association in April, 1941 
(5) and Yerkes in his address to the 
American Philosophical Society in 
April, 1941 (8). Additional evidence is 
provided by the announcements which 
1 Because of the number of persons to whom 


the writer is indebted for criticism of the pro- 
gram described in the present paper individ- 


cial mention must be mad 
Conference on the Training of Clinical Psy- 
chologists which met on two occasions in 1941. 
It was the meetings of this p which en- 
couraged the writer to organize notions long 
dormant and it was the criticisms by members 
of this group, as well as by others, which have 
resulted in much ——— over the first 
formulation of the 


come from all directions of the estab- 
lishment of internship training pro- 
grams. 

Although psychology has been quite 
slow in accepting itself as a profession, 
it does not follow that the same degree 
of retardation should characterize the 
process of establishing itself profession- 
ally. A psychology with a receptive at- 
titude is in the fortunate position of not 
having to pass through too wide a range 
of experimentation to determine the 
proper program of training necessary 
for the attainment of professional sta- 
tus. Without servilely following all 
their procedures, psychology can glean 
many serviceable suggestions from the 
experience of those fields of endeavor 
which have undergone a similar process 
of professional self-establishment dur- 
ing recent years, namely, medicine and 
social work (1, 2, 4). 

The science of psychology has respon- 
sibilities in the matter which cannot be 
evaded. The need for applied psycho- 
logical work is great and unless psychol- 
ogy can provide adequately trained per- 
sonnel other disciplines, which recog- 
nize both the need and the responsibil- 
ities, will take over the functions which 
are more properly the province of the 
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psychologist. The scope of activity ex- 
pected from the clinical psychologist 
has generally been quite limited. The 
suggestion has frequently been ad- 
vanced that this limitation was primari- 
ly due to the poor training of its prac- 
titioners and the low standards in the 
field generally. Whether this is so or 
not, certainly any real broadening of 
the scope can come only from the insti- 
tution of truly professional training 
and standards. 

From one standpoint it might be ar- 
gued that clinical psychology is the 
groundwork for all professional psy- 
chology, whether educational, indus- 
trial or consulting. (It might even be 
held with considerable cogency that a 
training in clinical psychology is a not 
unessential part of the training of all 
except a few academic psychologists.) 
For the present purposes, however, we 
shall limit ourselves to the training of 
the clinical psychologist, per se. The 
attempt will be made to present com- 
prehensively, if somewhat sketchily, 
what are considered the important prin- 
ciples of training, from the undergrad- 
uate through the postgraduate period. 
The problems connected with the inaug- 
uration and maintenance of standards 
at the various stages will be discussed 
and a plan for action suggested. 


GOAL OF TRAINING 


Before any specific recommendations 
for a program of training are proposed 
it is essential to formulate the goal to- 
ward which this training is to be direct- 
ed. The most obvious decision to be 


2In presenting this program for the train- 
ing of the clinical psychologist it is recognized 
that the train ing is vie in oe direction 
of chopathology, especially as it is repre- 
pl mw | in the psychiatric hospital. This is in 
part deliberate and in part due to the back- 
ground and experience of the writer. With 
relatively few changes, however, the ral 
scheme is adaptable to other clinical fields and 
even to the educational and industrial fields. 
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made is with respect to the level of con- 
tribution to be expected from the clini- 
cal psychologist. By this term we must 
mean a person of professional level ca- 
pable of acting in a consulting rather 
than in « technical capacity. Although 
a demand for technicians exists, psy- 
chology cannot afford to concern itself 
with this peripheral problem at a time 
when the importance of establishing it- 
self professionally is central. Granted 
this, the question becomes one of deter- 
mining the kind of trained person who, 
at the present stage of development of 
the profession and with the present 
needs of the field, would most adequate- 
ly represent and advance clinical psy- 
chology. Such a person would seem to 
be one who, besides meeting certain bas- 
ic personality requirements and having 
a breadth of educational background, is 
competent to carry a triad of responsi- 
bilities: diagnosis, research, and ther- 
apy. It is important to recognize that 
for most clinical psychologists enter- 
ing the field the stage of specializa- 
tion in any one of these has not as yet 
been reached. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM— 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


With respect to the educational pro- 
gram for the training of the clinical 
psychologist, there are certain general 
principles which it seems reasonable to 
stress. 

1. The program should be organized 
and planned in such a manner that 
there is direction towards a fairly spe- 
cific goal from the beginning of gradu- 
ate work and to some extent even from 
undergraduate days on. Although clini- 
cal psychology is not so well-known and 
defined a field as medicine and therefore 
cannot expect prospective students to be 
aware of their interest in it early in the 
undergraduate period, there is good rea- 
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son for setting up some ideals of train- 
ing for this period as a rough guide. 
This would help to ‘ay the ground for 
greater control, in the future, of prepa- 
ration for the field. 


2. The program should be organized 
around an integrated combination of 
academic and field work. 

3. The program should not, for the 
present at least, be too rigidly organ- 
ized since considerable experimentation 
with respect to persons, background and 
content is essential for the development 
of the most adequate program. Much 
can be learned about the progress which 
stems from such an elastic attitude by 
an examination of the approaches of the 
medical and social work professions to a 
similar problem. 

4. A process of careful discrimina- 
tion in the choice of content is essential 
if the program is not to become impos- 
sibly broad and dilute. It may be antic- 
ipated that considerable pressure will 
be brought to bear on organizers of 
training programs to include a great 
variety of subjects and content; almost 
everything remotely related to the field 
will undoubtedly be thought of as im- 
portant. Even though everything is of 
some value, the obvious fact must con- 
stantly be kept in mind that some work 
is more essential for the particular 
goals to be attained than others. 

5. Except at the level of elementary 
courses and such fixed courses as phys- 
ics and chemistry, the philosophy and 
manner of teaching, as well as the con- 
tent, are important. Little of signifi- 
cance, obviously, can be surmised from 
the mere title of a course. Until there 
is some supervision and evaluation of 
instructors and instruction as well as of 
course titles, considerable liberality will 
have to be shown in this respect. (The 
writer will be forgiven for stressing an 
educational truism so frequently found 
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untrue in practice.) 

6. The program of training should 
be at least as rigorous and extensive as 
that for the Ph.D. It should include the 
equivalent of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. plus an additional year of intern- 
ship. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM-——PREPSYCHO- 
LOGICAL (UNDERGRADUATE) 


The prepsychological program is the 
stage of preparation about which the 
least specificity is possible. However, 
there are certain general suggestions as 
to the content of the program which 
may be advanced: 

1. A major in the biological (and 
physical) sciences. (The premedical 
course is on the whole along the right 
line, but distinctly greater emphasis 
should be placed on the biological rather 
than on the physical sciences.) 

2. A minor in the social sciences. 
(Sociology, history, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, etc.) 

3. Some work in mathematics, phi- 
losophy and comparative literature. 

4. Four or five introductery courses 
in psychology, e.g., elementary general, 
elementary experimental, elementary 
dynamic. (Professional and advanced 
courses in the field should in general 
not be open to undergraduates. The 
student must, however, be permitted to 
take a sufficient number of psychology 
courses to enable him to acquire a fair 
acquaintance with the content of the 
field of psychology.) 

5. Languages. (French and German 
preferably. Some consideration should, 
however, be given to languages which 
may play a greater role in the future, 
e.g., Spanish and Russian). 

6. Statistics. (To include the statis- 
tics of small samples.) 

It will be gathered from the above 
that the training is thought of as pre- 
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professional in character and includes 
as little as possible of work which is to 
be done later at a professional level. 
The aim of undergraduate training is to 
lay the general scientific background 
for the student’s work in psychology 
proper. 

The undergraduate program can not 
be appraised according to credit hours 
or in relation to specific courses. Each 
candidate’s record has to be examined 
on its own merits to see how far it 
meets the spirit of the background re- 
quirements of broad training, prefer- 
ably concentration in the biological sci- 
ences and at least introductory ac- 
quaintance with the social sciences. The 
more detailed study of the latter field 
might well be left for the graduate peri- 
od at which time the student is more 
mature and better able to grapple with 
its greater uncertainties. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM — PROFESSIONAL 
(GRADUATE LEVEL) 


For the professional training greater 
specification of content is possible. Al- 
though the requirements for entrance 
into the training course should be left 
fairly flexible, and inadequacies cor- 
rected by conditioning the student, the 
professional training course should be 
organized so as to give a thorough fun- 
damental training in psychology and its 
applications to the clinical field. It is 
here, especially, that all suggested 
courses (many more than can possibly 
be included) should be scrutinized care- 
fully and rated according to their po- 
tential contribution to the training of a 
soundly prepared clinical psychologist. 
It is very simple to smother the student 
in a multiplicity of courses and even 
leave him in the end a badly trained 
technician. Rather, the stress should be 
on fewer well-integrated courses which 
subtly but inevitably leave the student 


with a sound philosophy—a foundation 
on which special techniques can easily 
be built. 

The professional program is viewed 
as one extending over four years (one 
year of which is to consist of an intern- 
ship) and leading to a doctorate. It is 
expected that the program will be as ex- 
acting as that ordinarily required at 
present for the Ph.D. Although to some 
extent modeled on the medical school 
program it is intended that the training 
will at the same time meet the stand- 
ards of the highest quality of graduate 
study, viz., study which encourages in- 
itiative and individualization with the 
aim of developing more self-reliance 
than ordinarily results from the nar- 
rowly prescribed medical course. 

First year.—The primary purpose of 
the first year of graduate work is to lay 
the systematic foundation of knowledge 
of psychology and to achieve the degree 
of acquaintance with the medical sci- 
ences needed for clinical work. To 
reach this goal the following program is 
suggested :* 

Semester 
Courses Hours 
1. Systematic General Psychology 

—lectures (Fundamental the- 

ory, sensation, perception, 

learning, etc.) 6 
2. Systematic Dynamic Psychology 

—lectures (Personality, motiva- 

tion, abnormal, psychoanalysis) 6 
3. Developmental Psychology—lec- 

tures (Genetic and comparative; 

child, adolescent, late maturity, 

individual differences) 6 
4. Medical Sciences—lectures and 

laboratory (Special aspects of 

anatomy, physiology; especially 
neuroanatomy, autonomic nerv- 

ous system, endocrinology, etc.) 12 


8 The semester hours are not intended to be 
taken too rigidly. They are given merely as 
suggestions to indicate Nadative weightings. 
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Second year.—The program of the 
second year of graduate work is mainly 
directed at providing the student with 
the necessary background in the experi- 
mental, psychometric and therapeutic 
approaches to the problems of clinical 
psychology. Although a certain amount 
of teaching is still in the form of lec- 
tures, the major emphasis is on direct 
contact with patients or other subjects, 
either in the psychometric or in the ex- 
perimental setting. Clerkships in differ- 
ent settings are essential elements of 
this year’s training program. From the 
point of view of pedagogic technique 
the participative, rather than the didac- 
tic method, shoud be employed as much 
as possible. The actual courses suggest- 
ed are as follows: 

Semester 
Courses Hours 
1. Experimental Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy —laboratory (Experimental 
attack on dynamic problems— 
perhaps four minor projects 

during the year) 6 
2. Theory and Practice of Intelli- 

gence Tests—lectures and clini- 

cal practice (Training with a 

variety of problems: feeble- 

minded, child guidance, special 
abilities and disabilities, psy- 
chotic and neurotic, etc. Short 
training periods — clerkships — 
should be provided at various 

centers. ) 6 
3. Theory and Practice of Projec- 

tive Devices—lectures and clini- 

cal practice (Training in a va- 

riety of settings—see above) -..... 6 
4. Therapeutic Theory and Methods 

—lectures and discussions (In- 

troductory course in therapy)... 3 
5. Educational Theory and Prac- 

tice—lectures (Fundamentals of 

educational philosophy) -.......... 3 
6. Introduction to Clinical Medi- 


cine — lectures (Introductory 

course in clinical medicine simi- 

lar to that given medical social 

workers) 3 

In addition, the advisability of a “di- 
dactic” analysis, which should be made 
optional, might seriously be considered 
as part of the work for this year.‘ 

Two changes in the above outlined 
program for the first two years, involv- 
ing no change in the number of hours 
but merely in the arrangement of cours- 
es, are worthy of serious consideration. 
The first is that of splitting the medical 
science course and carrying it over the 
two years ; the second is that of carrying 
the systematic dynamic and the experi- 
mental dynamic psychology courses over 
the two years, running them concur- 
rently. The advantage of the first is that 
it reduces the heavy weighting on medi- 
cal topics in the first year; the advan- 
tage of the second is that it permits a 
greater integration of the systematic 
and experimental approaches and also 
starts the student off in the first year of 
graduate work with an experimental at- 
titude which is highly desirable. 

Third year.—The third year of train- 
ing should be devoted to the internship 
—a full year of work (usually with 
maintenance provided) to be spent 
away from the university at some insti- 
tution.* The internship is placed at this 
period in the program because of the 
belief that most students are then at the 

select analysts who are relatively free from 
doctrinairism and who have an interest in psy- 
chological theory as well as in therapy. 

5 For the present it is probably wise for 
psychology not to concern itself with provid- 
ing both internships (training for general ap- 
plication) and residencies (training for spe- 
cialities). The internship here considered is a 
combination of both of as the terms are 
used in medical circles. Concern with the prob- 
lem of specialization within clinical psychol- 
ogy may come later—only after a fundamental 


training pro of a broader kind has been 
well esta 
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optimum stage for profitable use of such 
opportunity. The student has had a 
taste of clinical work and is anxious 
really to sink his teeth into it. He is also 
ready to consider a research topic for 
his dissertation and can take advantage 
of the material which is available at the 
institution. The internship (6) has been 
made an integral and required part of 
the training rather than a voluntary one 
because it is felt that no preparation for 
clinical psychology, just as no training in 
medicine, is complete without intern ex- 
perience. The major aim of this part of 
the program would be to give the stu- 
dent a broad base for later specializa- 
tion by throwing him into full-time con- 
tact with human clinical material, con- 
tact of a much more intense kind than 
he can possibly have during the clinical 
clerkships of the second year. This as- 
pect of the training should be organized 
around the case material to be found in 
the institution, i.e., the patient rather 
than the pathological condition should 
be made the center of the work which 
is done. 

The activities which comprise the in- 
ternship fall into four categories: clini- 
cal psychometrics, research, courses and 
conferences, and therapeutics. 

1. Clinical psychometrics—Practice un- 
der supervision, in the administra- 
tion, interpretation, and reporting of 
psychometric and other psychological 
studies.’ 

® The third year has been chosen for the in- 
ternship after considerable weighing of its 
relative advantages when compared with a 
fourth year internship, i.e., after the graduate 
work and the dissertation have been completed. 
The preference was determined by the several 
arguments which will be found under the dis- 
cussion of the third and fourth year i 
programs. 


The importance of competent supervision, 
especially in the early stages, cannot be exag- 
This holds for all the aspects of train- 

but particularly for the practicums of the 
second and third years. Lack of supervision 
in the early stages has too frequently been the 


2. Research—Experimental attack on a 
problem in clinical psychology or 
psychopathology, the data to be used 
for a doctorate dissertation which is 
jointly supervised by the university 
and the training center. 

8. Courses and conferences 
a) Clinical psychiatry, neurology, and 

psychosomatics—lectures and 
demonstrations 

b) Approaches of various disciplines 

to clinical psychology and psycho- 
pathology — Case discussions 
mainly (approaches of the social 
worker, adult and child psychia- 
trist, internist, pastoral worker, 
etc., to the problems of the field) 

c) Seminar in clinical psychology— 

Case method (psychopathologic 
and psychotherapeutic problems 
exemplified in cases) 
d) Psychiatric staff conferences— 
Adult and child 

e) Journal club — Consideration of 
current literature on clinical psy- 
chology and related fields 

_f) Special conferences—Clinico-path- 

ological, neurological, autopsy, etc. 

4. Therapy—Therapeutic work with a 
few cases, carried out under adequate 
psychiatric and psychological super- 
vision. 

From the pedagogic standpoint, the 
problem arises as to whether this pro- 
gram is better carried out by a concur- 
rent or block system of occupation by 
the student with these four major ac- 
tivities. Long experience with systems 
emphasizing one or the other (neither 
one of these can practically be carried 
through in pure form) results in the 
impression of the much greater effec- 
tiveness of the distributive, concurrent 


basis for the establishment of the strangest 

ractices in psychometrics, as any person who 
Sas had contact with “trained” psychometrists 
can testify. 
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method. Despite the possible advantage 
of protection from encroachment by 
other activities which the block plan 
may offer, the loss of contact and var- 
iety occasioned by its adoption is in the 
final analysis not compensated for. 
However, the practice of devoting cer- 
tain definite hours during the day for 
special purposes should be encouraged. 
Although in some ways the psycho- 
logical intern may congratulate himself 
on the fact that he does not have many 
of the odd and routine responsibilities 
which fall to the medical intern in the 
clinical setting, it must be recognized 
that the medical intern grows consider- 
ably in resourcefulness and self-reliance 
from such demands made upon him. 
Some thought will have to be given to 
securing for the psychological intern 
opportunities for the exercise of similar 
responsibilities. However, constant vigi- 
lance must be exercised to keep service 
responsibilities secondary to educational 
opportunities, a danger particularly apt 
to occur in institutions not thoroughly 
organized on an educational basis. With 
respect to the problem of responsibili- 
ties, the student should be given as 
much opportunity as possible to partici- 
pate in the teaching programs of the de- 
partment for such groups as nurses and 
occupational therapists and to take over 
part of the responsibility for training 
less advanced psychological students. 
The importance of an internship year 
along the lines here described cannot be 
emphasized sufficiently. Although the 
urgency of twenty-four-hour presence 
on the job is not as great for the clinical 
psychologist as for the medical man, 
since the latter’s work is frequently of 
an emergency nature requiring twenty- 
four hours’ coverage, still the values 
which come with full-time domicile in 
an institution are many.’ Some of the 


8 It is understood, of course, that mere domi- 


advantages of internship are as follows: 

1. It offers the student an opportun- 
ity to get away from the academic at- 
mosphere for an extended period, usual- 
ly a very healthful and much appreciat- 
ed opportunity after some eighteen suc- 
cessive years of academic work. 

2. It affords training in carrying a 
full-time position. 

3. It is an unsurpassable trying- 
ground for intellectual and personality 
fitness for clinical work. (The special 
strains which institutional work and 
living place on a person offer the super- 
visor and the trainee an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the evaluation of interest and 
fitness for this work.) 

4. It offers an opportunity for consis- 
tent and full-time occupation with the 
clinical field. There is not, in contrast 
with part-time externships, the con- 
fusion and strain which come with 
shifting back and forth from the clini- 
cal to the academic settings. The gain 
in wholeheartedness of occupation more 
than balances whatever gain may be 
had from the continued contact with the 
university. 

5. It offers an opportunity for real 
acquaintance with the aims, principles, 
and technics of clinical psychology, an 
opportunity to get not only the “feel” 
and the “know” of psychology, but the 
“feel” of other fields, as well, through 
both professional and personal contacts. 
This is of inestimable value in prepara- 
tion for later work in the clinical field. 

6. It permits (as against short term 
internships or externships) the more 
detailed study of the unfolding and de- 
velopment of a case—the kind of oppor- 
tunity which psychologists generally do 


not have. 


cile—the provision of maintenance in return 
for a certain minimum of service, frequently 
nonpsychological in character—is not under 
consideration here. 
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7. It permits twenty-four-hour resi- 
dence in an atmosphere permeated with 
a psychology of a living kind and ap- 
pears to have more potentiality for the 
maturation of the personality than al- 
most any other experience ordinarily 
available to the psychologist. 

8. The choice of institution is not 
limited by accessibility, as it is in a 
part-time program. This permits the use 
of desirable institutions at some dis- 
tance from the universities. 

Where full-time internships are not 
available, the next best arrangement 
would probably be that of full-time ex- 
ternships. These do not have the dis- 
advantages, mentioned earlier, of part- 
time internships. 

When, at a later date, the time arrives 
for the consideration of more extended 
internships, the advisability of setting 
up the rotating types of internships 
might be considered. Except for those 
institutions with limited facilities and 
types of problems, a well-organized psy- 
chiatric teaching hospital (7) has more 
than enough to keep an intern profitably 
occupied for a year without rotation. 
There is danger of a considerable loss of 
time and unprofitable occupation with 
the warming-up and tapering-off stages 
in a program of rotation. This is espec- 
ially true in psychology, since rotation 
here would really be “revolution.” The 
situation is likely to be quite different 
from that of medicine, in which rota- 

Numerous objections to institutions as 
training centers have been raised. Some of the 
points made are that the prevalence of cases 
with poor prognosis is discouraging to the stu- 
dent, that the types of patients are limited, 
that the institution is frequently isolated, that 
the student cannot see a patient through from 
the beginning to the end of the contact, that 
there are certain limitations on the contacts 
which they can establish with other specialists 
such as teachers, probation workers, etc. These 
weaknesses, although frequently present, are 
not inherent in ail institutional situations and 
when present can frequently be eliminated. 


They must, however, be kept in mind when in- 
stitutions for training are being selected. 


tion is, with few exceptions, from serv- 
ice to service within the same institu- 
tion ; in psychology rotation would mean 
“revolving” from institution to institu- 
tion, with all the complications which 
arise from constant reorientation. Even 
under the relatively satisfactory medi- 
cal situation, the limitations of rotation 
have been found to be many (1: 40-42). 

Fourth year.—The fourth and final 
year should be spent at the university. 
The advantages of this proposal are 
manifold: 

1. It enables the student to complete 
the analytic and final work on his dis- 
sertation. 

2. It permits the final integration of 
the experiences acquired during the in- 
ternship with the theoretical principles 
emphasized by the university. 

8. Such return of graduate students 
should act as a force integrating the 
university and the field training center. 
(It might serve the further purpose of 
acting as an educational influence upon 
the nonclinical university group!) 

4. It places the student geographical- 
ly handy to the agency which is already 
established for placement, namely, the 
university placement bureau. This is of 
considerable importance, since institu- 
tions such as field training centers are 
ordinarily not in a position to be of 
much help to their trainees in job place- 
ment. 

The program of the fourth year would 
include the following: 

1. Final work on dissertation. 

2. Cross-discipline seminars (psych- 
ology, anthropology, sociology, psychia- 
try, and so forth) which devote them- 
selves to the place of psychology among 
the sciences concerned with the adjust- 
ment problems of the individual and the 
group. The purpose of these seminars 
should be to integrate the major princi- 
ples of the previous years’ study and 
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point out the broader implications of 
the course of training for the personal 
and social scenes. 

3. Seminar on professional problems 
—standards, ethics, etc. 

4. For those who have had a “didac- 
tic” analysis during the second year, a 
“control” analysis might be arranged 
for during this period; for those who 
have not, a “didactic” analysis might be 
made optional at this point. 

Certain auxiliary devices for integrat- 
ing the whole program deserve consid- 
eration but will here only be mentioned: 
(a) the appointment by the university 
of a field supervisor whose responsibil- 
ity would be to hold scheduled confer- 
ences with the interns in order to main- 
tain the contact with the university and 
perhaps help to supervise the disserta- 
tions ;*° (b) annual or semiannual con- 
ferences of students from various cen- 
ters who are undergoing internship 
training, for the purpose of considering 
common problems and for reporting re- 
search or case studies. 


Students should be encouraged to use | 


their summer holidays for special work, 
for undertaking optional parts of the 
program, or for any employment which 
brings them into close contact with the 
average run of human beings, whether 
it be in the factory, the field, or the 
laboratory. 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING 


It seems desirable also to suggest 
some plans for postgraduate training. 
Because of the constant advances being 
made in the field provision should be 
made for postgraduate opportunities to 
keep abreast of these developments. It 
would appear to be the function of the 
university to provide the necessary 
courses during summers and at other 


10Compare with Smith School of Social 
Work practice. 


times convenient to persons engaged in 
the full-time practice of professional du- 
ties. 

Evidences of achievement.—At the 
various levels some distinct signs of 
achievement seem necessary. The fol- 
lowing are suggested as steps: 

1. Bachelcr’s degree following pre- 
professional training. 

2. Doctor’s degree following the four- 
year course of professional training. Al- 
though there are some professional 
groups, notably the legal, which practice 
on the basis of bachelor’s degrees, there 
are certain considerations which make 
it doubtful if anything less than a doc- 
tor’s degree would be satisfactory for 
the practice of clinical psychology. The 
kind of doctor’s degree to be awarded is 
difficult to decide. Although there are 
some reasons for adhering to the Ph.D. 
degree, the arguments for a truly pro- 
fessional degree, for example, a Ps.D., 
are many and should be given careful 
consideration. 

3. A third stage of the process of 
recognition should be that of member- 
ship in the professional association of 
the group—the American Association 
for Applied Psychology. Two grades of 
membership should be available: the 
first, associateship, open immediately 
upon the attainment of the professional 
degree; the second, fellowship, obtain- 
able after a definite number of years of 
experience and the submission of evi- 
dence of contribution to the field in the 
form of publications, etc. 

4. A fourth stage in the process, 
closely linked with postgraduate work 
in many ways, would be the establish- 
ment of a board modeled in general on 
the specialty boards of the medical field. 
Such a board, an “American Board of 
Clinical Psychology,” appointed from 
among: the leaders in the field by the 
professional associations, would have as 
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its function the certification of candi- 
dates who have had a definite number 
of years of actual experience, and who 
have passed examinations in stated as- 
pects of the field of clinical psychology. 
Diplomas or certificates of the Board 
would be evidence of competence in the 
actual practice of clinical psychology. 

Such steps in voluntary certification 
and approval would seem to precede 
logically any attempts at governmental 
certification. The latter, however, 
should be kept in mind as a necessary 
step in the future. 


EVALUATION AND SELECTION 


If clinical psychology is to establish 
itself as a recognized profession, then, 
throughout the process leading up to 
the degree and even beyond, during pro- 
fessional practice, the psychologist 
should be under scrutiny as to fitness. 
To accomplish this end a rigorous pro- 
cess of selection of candidates for the 
course of training and some system of 
later supervision is necessary. In these 
respects the practices of the medical 
group offer numerous suggestions. 

The process of evaluation and selec- 
tion should be concerned not only with 
the candidates but also with the univer- 
sities and field training centers. The se- 
lection of the first should perhaps be in 
the hands of both the universities and 
the training centers, and the approval 
of the latter two in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology. 

The inadequacy, or rather the entire 
absence, of selective standards at the 
present time has led to confusion in the 
field and to an insufficiently high esteem 
for psychology’s contribution on the 
part of associated disciplines. 

Candidates.—The first evaluation of 
the candidate should come at the point 
of application for professional training, 


namely, entrance to the graduate school, 
and should be repeated at the end of 
each year’s work. This evaluation should 
be made by the university with the as- 
sistance of the field training supervisor 
at the end of the second and third years. 

What requirements should be set up 
for candidates? The following, aside 
from the educational requirements al- 
ready discussed, are important: 

1. Breadth of cultural background. 

2. Scholastic achievement in the up- 
per quarter of the class in college and 
graduate school. 

3. Deep interest in psychology, with 
special interest in clinical psychology. 

4. Genuine aptitude for clinical psy- 
chology; promise of making worth- 
while contributions to its advance. 

5. Superior intellectual ability. 

6. Demonstrated industry and origi- 
nality. 

7. Integrity, tact, self-control and 
discriminating sense of ethical values. 

8. Readiness to make personal sacri- 
fices to acquire well-rounded training. 

9. Demonstrated interest in persons 
as individuals and not merely as ma- 
terial for manipulation. 

Schools—The schools should be 
judged on their ability to meet re- 
quirements set forth earlier in the dis- 
cussion of training. Not only the for- 
mal meeting of standards with respect 
to courses given but the quality of the 
courses, as it relates both to content 
and instruction, should be carefully 
scrutinized. Perhaps this could be done 
most effectively through a committee of 
the American Association for Applied 
Psychology as already suggested. This 
national approving body should rate 
students and grade schools on the basis 
of how closely they meet the standards. 
The committee could very well model it- 
self on the American Medical Associa- 
tion committee which serves this pur- 
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pose for the medical field. 

Field training centere.—The centers 
for internships should be given the same 
careful scrutiny as the schools." The 
standards as to content, quality and 
quantity of supervision, facilities (per- 
sonnel, clinical, library, teaching), liv- 
ing arrangements, and so forth, should 
all be carefully set up. It is necessary 
to consider also the problem of inte- 
gration with the university work. It 
would be good policy to discourage the 
concentration of students from one 
school at certain internship centers. A 
distribution in point of origin of stu- 
dents in an internship training center 
appears to increase the profit to be ob- 
tained by individual interns from their 
period of study. 

Postgraduate training.—This aspect 
of training needs considerable thought 
and should be placed under the super- 
vision of a special committee of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology for the purpose of working 
with the universities and training cen- 
ters in an advisory capacity on desir- 
able courses and standards. 


SUGGESTED IMMEDIATE PROGRAM 


The program laid out above may seem 
formidable but it is difficult to see how 
clinical psychology can expect to attain 
recognition as a profession unless it 
traverses the difficult country indicated. 

It must be admitted, however, that in 
some respects the program which has 
been suggested represents a long-time 
ideal. The question arises then: What 
are the immediate steps to be taken? It 
would appear reasonable that the first 
step would be appointment by the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology of a committee on “Professional 
Training for Clinical Psychology” to 


11 The same or a subcommittee, 
might well undertake this function. 


consider some such plan as here pro- 
posed.’* Such a committee, together with 
representatives of the American Psy- 
chological Association, should, after an 
investigation of the available schools 
which have recognized their responsi- 
bilities for training in professional, as 
well as academic psychology, designate 
these schools for training. The field 
training centers, after similar investi- 
gations, may be designated somewhat 
later. At first the program should be 
limited to an experimental group of stu- 
dents. A relatively small number of 
trainees, carefully selected from a list 
of candidates, should be put through the 
whole training program under the su- 
pervision of the committee.“ The se- 
lectees should be considered as members 
of a trial group and be carefully scruti- 
nized throughout the training program 
for their qualities as potential represen- 
tatives of a real clinical psychology, rep- 
resentatives able to meet in un- 
questioned fashion the triad of require- 
ments set up earlier: diagnostic, thera- 
peutic and research ability. If possible 
the plan should be financed through a 
foundation or through the use of fel- 
lowships extending over the four-year 
period, so that financial considerations 
would not limit the range of candidates. 

Beyond this, the committee’s respon- 
sibility would be primarily educational. 
Its function would be to educate univer- 
sities to the need for professional train- 
ing and advise with them on the neces- 
sary steps in the process of preparation 
for clinical psychology. The committee 
would also encourage responsiveness to 
the changing need of psychology by 


holding conferences of the various 


12 At the September, 1941 meetings of the 
A.A.A.P. a Committee on _in Applied 
Psychology with three ; edu- 
cational, and industrial—was set up. 

13 Some suggestions might be obtained from 
an examination of the Junior Fellow Pian at 
Harvard. 
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workers in the field, both from the uni- 
versity and from the field training cen- 
ters, at which such problems as stand- 
ards, curriculum and technics would be 
considered. 

The very pertinent question arises as 
to how rapidly persons with this im- 
proved training will be absorbed into 
the clinical field. Although the oppor- 
tunities at present are probably not nu- 
merous, there is some reason for believ- 
ing that with improvement in the qual- 
ity of the candidates will come an in- 
crease in the quality of the positions 
available to them. It has not been the 
function of this paper to consider the 
problem of employment opportunities 
in the clinical field but rather to sug- 
gest some plan of adequate training if 
psychologists are to enter the field at all. 
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SELF-EVALUATION AS A GOAL IN GUIDANCE! 


By MAURICE E. TROYER 
COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


ENUINE interest on the part of 

the student in what he now is and 

can reasonably hope to be is essential 
to effective guidance and counseling. In- 
ventories and diagnoses of interests, at- 
titudes, abilities and skills are of ques- 
tionable validity without genuine inter- 
est and purpose. Even the most com- 
plete and valid cumulative record or 
case history is of limited worth unless 
the student is seeking to improve his 
bases for making decisions for the pres- 
ent and future. These assumptions are 
not new; they can be found in the in- 
troductory chapters of most books in the 
field of guidance and counseling. But 
scant attention is given these basic as- 
sumptions in the descriptions of proce- 
dures and techniques. True it is that 
careful consideration has been given to 
the validity and reliability of question- 
naires, inventories, rating scales, tests, 
observations, and interviews; and many 
fine suggestions have been made toward 
the improvement of their usefulness. 
Much attention has been given to ways 
of establishing rapport between counsel- 
or and counselee, without due regard 
for the type of background that will 
cause the student to have more than a 
blind confidence in the relationship. It 
is not difficult to understand why prog- 
ress has come slowly in developing the 
real motivation necessary to intelligent 
self-direction. Those who see the prob- 
lem recognize it as the most difficult in 
all education; those who do not see it— 
and there are many, especially among 
1 Paper read at the National Vocational 


cisco. 


teachers—seem to believe that children 
who work toward teachers’ goals while 
they are in school, somehow or other, 
once out of school, will be able to set 
their own stakes for the future. 

Those in our schools and colleges who 
carry major responsibility for giving 
impetus and direction to the guidance 
program are in an unusually strategic 
position to contribute to the solution of 
this very difficult problem. The purpose 
of this paper is to make one suggestion 
toward that end, and to point out some 
of the implications for guidance, and 
education generally. The suggestion is 
this: that high among the general goals 
of the institution—and among the goals 
of the guidance division especially— 
should be that of developing in the stu- 
dent increased competence in identify- 
ing his own strengths and weaknesses 
and in planning accordingly. If such a 
goal were to be accepted and honored, 
certain changes in guidance programs, 
as now generally constituted, would be 
called for. A student cannot assume ma- 
jor responsibility for identifying his 
own strengths and weaknesses unless it 
is in relation to goals and competencies 
that are clear and meaningful to him. 
Vicarious experiences have limited val- 
ue as a hotbed for emerging life goals. 
Real field experiences are needed. Eval- 
uative procedures developed largely on 
the assumption that superiors appraise 
subordinates — work on them rather 
than with them—will need revision. 
Resources of the institution must be un- 
frozen and further developed in order 
that comprehensive educational and vo- 
cational needs may be met through in- 
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tegrating rather than confusing experi- 
ences. The teacher education function 
of the guidance and counseling staff will 
become increasingly important. 

Let us examine some of the reasons 
for the growing emphasis on self-eval- 
uation. Where, in our educational pro- 
grams, are the principles of democracy 
more consistently violated than in the 
usual evaluative relationships (14)? 
Frequently students in our public schools 
and colleges take tests and fill out in- 
ventories chosen or developed by their 
instructors for purposes not clear to the 
students. Frequently they are adminis- 
tered en masse for convenience. The 
results are interpreted for the students. 
They are told in what ways they are 
blessed and damned, and what next 
steps would be appropriate. In some in- 
stitutions evaluation in the guidance 
program proceeds on bases intelligible 
to the student, but evaluative activities 
in the instructional area are carried on 
with dictatorial methods. 


In the cooperative teacher education 
study we had to consider the implica- 
tions of these arbitrary procedures for 
teachers and children. Teachers general- 
ly hesitate to be evaluated or to have 
their work evaluated by another person, 
no matter how much of an expert hemay 
justly claim to be. Teachers grow ap- 
prehensive over evaluative procedures 
used mainly for purposes of salary ad- 
vancement and promotion in rank. An- 
other large portion of teachers do not 
want to be evaluated because, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, they do not want to 
run the risk of submitting to appraisal 
techniques which will be similar in ef- 
fect to those which they are visiting 
upon pupils with whom they are work- 
ing. They are willing to inform Mary 
again and again of scores below the 
thirtieth percentile but God forbid that 


it should happen te a teacher just once. 
Still other staff members object for the 
simple reason that they have no patience 
with evaluative “busy work.” 


Except for a few students who have 
full security because of outstanding 
ability, the general. attitude toward 
evaluative activities is one of fear, bore- 
dom, disinterest, disgust, “beating the 
game,” or getting over the hurdle. It is 
unlikely that such practices will give the 
evaluated a desirable feeling of ade- 
quacy, security, dignity and worth. They 
violate the democratic principle of re- 
spect for the individual. They decrease 
loyalty to ideals of honesty, fairminded- 
ness and the scientific spirit. They do 
not safeguard the integrity of the pupil 
and free him to seek earnestly to grow 
to his full stature. 


Ruth Strang (12) has written: “In 
the most effective guidance the decision 
is made by the student; the counselor 
merely helps him acquire a sound basis 
for making the decision.” Let us note 
that the decision is made by, not for, the 
student; and, more especially, that the 
counselor helps the student acquire, 
rather than gives him, a sound basis for 
making the decision. We might con- 
clude from Hollingworth’s* study, 
showing the unreliability of self-esti- 
mates of ability and personality traits, 
that vocational self-guidance is futile. 
Hollingworth’s findings are not surpris- 
ing, for it is unlikely that his students 
had ever had responsibility for syste- 
matic evaluation of their own status or 
progress. If, under these conditions, we 
accept the futility of self-appraisal, we 
will be abdicating responsibility for de- 
veloping in students these competencies. 
But is such abdication justifiable? Most 


2H. L. Hollingworth, Judging Human Char- 
on New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
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of the decisions in life are based on val- 
ue judgments which we must make for 
ourselves. This is true for children in 
their out-of-school hours, for counselors 
and teachers in their professional re- 
sponsibilities, and for the life problems 
of adults generally. When, in the edu- 
cational process throughout the life 
span, are people going to learn to make 
wise decisions? It would seem desirable 
that all evaluative relationships should 
be guidance relationships in which 
counselor or teacher is helping the stu- 
dent to gather necessary evidence and 
to see for himself appropriate next 
steps. All of this involves the very spe- 
cial responsibility of helping him to see 
himself as he is and to face the future 
realistically. 

Very encouraging are experiences 
with self-evaluation under guidance in 
certain schools—in the secondary school 
in Estill County, Kentucky, in the Do- 
wagiac High School (9), and in the 
Battle Creek High School (9); and at 
the college level, in the educational ori- 
entation courses at Ohio State (8) in 
the freshman year and at Stanford in 
the junior year, and the remedial course 
at Ohio State. In these situations, the 
evaluative relationship finds the coun- 
selor or teacher helping the student to 
plan the types of experiences through 
which real goals emerge, and to evaluate 
in the light of them. 

Kilpatrick (1) states well the need 
for exploratory experiences through 
which real goals may emerge: 


We wish activities because these mean life. 
They mean that children and youth are to 
learn by grappling, as intelligently as we can 
help them do it, with situations that to them 
are so real as to call for vigorous, active ef- 
forts. Only as people, young and old, are thus 
aroused within to put forth efforts, do they 
really care, or really think, or really try. Only 
as they are confronted with some actual, tan- 
gible, challenging situation do people set up 
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really guiding aims or really plan thoughtful- 
ly for attaining those aims. Only as there is 
such a confronting situation accepted for ac- 
tion are all the aspects of the organism called 
adequately together into play so that the all- 
around educative effects of thinking and feel- 
ing and acting can be properly coordinated. 
Moreover, only such an actual evolving situa- 
tion can call out and test all of the successive 
phases of thought and action. 


He goes on to state: 
The artificial testing which goes with assigned 
tasks is in great danger of doing more harm 
than good. When the leader or the teacher sets 
the task, the danger is that the children will 
study the leader and his demands and fit ef- 
fort simply to these. 


The great need for motivation, gen- 
uineness of goals, and appraisal real to 
students is attested to by the findings 
in the Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Education (11): 


- « » on leawing school a large proportion of 
these young people lose touch completely with 
anyone who can give them intelligent advice or 
assistance ... once he is out of school, the or- 
dinary boy or girl does practically nothing to 
add to his readiness for citizenship, nor does 
he even keep alive the knowledge of civic af- 
fairs or the interest in social problems which 
he may have had when he finished his school- 
ing ... the boys and girls who are on the point 
of leaving school, whatever they may think 
about the desirability of certain kinds of ac- 
tion, are reluctant to assume responsibility for 
civic cooperation, or to commit themselves to 
action which will involve personal effort or 
sacrifice. 

The significance of these findings be- 
comes clear when, in looking at the 
whole picture of high school education 
in the state of New York, we see that 
great faith has been placed in the effec- 
tiveness of vicarious experience in the 
development of those abiding goals 
which are supposed to make students 
self-propelling as citizens. 

The solution to this problem of de- 
veloping genuineness of goals is one of 
the most elusive of all education. The 
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pushing up of the age range for com- 
pulsory education, minimum wage, child 
labor laws, has delayed participation 
and experiences which bring young peo- 
ple to face life as it is. This situation 
may not be serious for some of our 
young people who have home and com- 
munity responsibilities—socio-economic 
in nature. But for the majority of our 
students, we must face realistically the 
artificiality of much of our educational 
program. 

Cooperatively planned exploratory ex- 
periences in and out of school that will 
do much to reveal to the student the 
kinds of competencies—physical, social, 
intellectual—needed for success and 
happiness offer one channel through 
which these goals may emerge. When- 
ever such a suggestion is made, counse- 
lors and teachers immediately bring 
forth many obstacles. There isn’t time. 
But do we have time to waste on the ar- 
tificialities of our present program? 
This counter question may not satisfy, 
but it can be no more easily dismissed 
than the statement which raised it. 
There aren’t enough such experiences to 
go around. We have not explored them. 
Read Youth Serves the Community (1), 
Guideposts for Rural Youth (5), Youth 
Work Programs (7), Youth in Euro- 
pean Labor Camps (3), “Study of Ado- 
lescent Development” (13), and “The 
Laboratory Concept in Education” (6). 

Those responsible for guidance and 
instruction should not be slow to ex- 
amine the necessity for and the approp- 
riateness of such work experiences as 
are described in these publications. 
William James (4), as long ago as 1912, 
stated, in advocating a conscription of 
the whole youth population for a great 
army enlisted against nature: 

. . . injustice would tend to be evened out, and 


numerous other goods to the commonwealth 
would follow. The military ideals of hardi- 
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hood and discipline would be wrought into the 
growing fiber of the people; no one would re- 
main blind, as the luxurious classes now are 
blind, to man’s real relations to the globe he 
lives on . our gilded youth would be 
drafted off, according to their choice, to get 
the childishness knocked out of them and to 
come back into society with healthier sympa- 
thies and soberer ideas . . . they would tread 
the earth more proudly . . . they would be bet- 
ter fathers and teachers of the following gen- 
eration. 


But let us do a little exploring on our 
own. Why could not students who think 
they want to become stenographers or 
teachers of stenographers find friends 
who are already doing such work, set 
up a typewriter and table in their 
friends’ offices, become useful to them— 
even fill in for them without pay while 
they are on vacation? Would there be 
any better way for the student to dis- 
cover what command she must have of 
the English language, how well she 
should be able to spell, what stimulation 
or boredom may be derived from such 
an occupation continuously performed? 
Could not similar experiences be gained 
behind the counter, in domestic service, 
auto mechanics, and in a whole host of 
other occupations? This has been tried 
in a few places on a limited scale only 
to be dropped because of objections 
from labor unions. Any such procedure 
should be planned by representatives of 
all whom it may touch. And initiation 
of the plan should be accompanied by 
an education program aimed at the en- 
lightenment of all as to its purposes. 
Parents — laborers, professionals, and 
others— interested in the effective edu- 
cation of children are the only ones who 
can keep their leaders from blocking 
such opportunities through apprehen- 
siveness conceived in ignorance, or vest- 
ed interests narrow in scope. 


Why should not a boy who thinks he 
wants to become a doctor offer his serv- 
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ices as a chauffeur to a doctor in his 
community—one with whom he could 
become a very close friend? He would be 
available for calls night and day. He 
could gain from the doctor, within the 
limits of professional ethics, insights 
into human relations, human anatomy, 
materia medica, and a variety of situa- 
tions—some gratifying, some disap- 
pointing, some artful, some messy. You 
will note here that we are talking about 
responsible participation, not just inter- 
views or casual observation. We are 
talking about the kinds of experiences 
which will cause a student to ask with 
real curiosity, “What natural abilities 
do I have, to what extent can I reason- 
ably hope to develop the competencies 
required, and through what kind of an 
educational program may I hope to de- 
velop them?” 

When a student comes to us in this 
frame of mind, it will be necessary to 
revise certain of our evaluative proce- 
dures and techniques. A student with 
a sense of need for self-appraisal might 
well develop some insight into the value 
of certain procedures. Can this be done 
unless he has some part in the selection 
of the means? Usually, counselors de- 
termine whether or not a test is appro- 
priate to the needs of the student. If a 
student is to participate in the selection 
of the test, should he not read a descrip- 
tion of the test, consider the purposes 
for which it was set up, in the light of 
the types of evidence he wishes to gain? 
Perhaps he will wish to examine tests. 
In so doing, he will violate the condi- 
tions under which tests are usually se- 
lected and administered, thus invalidat- 
ing to a certain extent the use of test 
norms. 

Can the student develop ability to 
identify his own strengths and weak- 
nesses when tests presumably designed 
to help him do so are scored by the coun- 


selor or a machine? Is it not more ap- 
propriate that he should score his own 
test, learn to analyze and classify the 
results? Can the student gain really 
useful information in planning next 
steps in his educational program unless 
he understands fully the implications of 
test results? It is difficult to see how an 
understanding can be gained without 
studying the test in the light of results. 
But if a student studies a test, he will 
become test-wise; and the norms on 
most standardized tests do not assume 
such use by the student. When counselor 
or instructor plans to use Form A at 
the beginning of a period and Form B 
later on, he usually feels that he can- 
not afford to let the student learn any- 
thing about the results of the first test, 
except the score. If he lets the student 
in on the fundamental nature of the test, 
increased score on a retest might be due 
more to becoming test-wise than to 
actual gain in the competency. Perhaps 
we shall need more tests originally 
standardized on test-wise rather than on 
naive students. 

Standardized and other tests are often 
given in such a way as to remove from 
the student the opportunity to develop 
intellectual honesty in identifying and 
facing evidences of his own strengths 
and weaknesses. The great stress that 
has ‘been placed on rigid procedures of 
administration that will make cheating 
on the part of students difficult or im- 
possible is an admission of fear that 
many students taking these tests are 
doing so without feeling that they will 
derive benefits immediately helpful or 
useful to them. 

Questionnaires and rating scales have 
frequently been proven to have low re- 
liability and validity. One of the con- 
tributing factors has been the tendency 
on the part of the student to give the 
answers which he believes the instruc- 
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tor or counselor will look upon with fa- 
vor. When a student really wants “to 
know” and is confident that instructor 
and counselor are going to help him find 
out and interpret, it is likely that his re- 
sponses to questionnaires and his rat- 
ings will be forthright. 

We need not guess at these possibil- 
ities. Hatcher’s (2) experiment, in 
which the control group used customary 
evaluative procedures and the experi- 
mental group found the teacher and pu- 
pil determining together the goals which 
they wished to reach and the ways of 
evaluating their progress, revealed con- 
vincing evidence of the value of guided 
self-appraisal procedures. Out of this 
experiment Hatcher has developed 
“Suggestions for Teaching the Personal 
Appearance Unit in Home Economics,” 
incorporating self-appraisals validated 
against those of other students and in 
conference with instructor and counse- 
lor. 

In 1934, the writer and colleagues in- 
itiated self-evaluative procedures in the 
remedial program in the School of Edu- 
cation at Ohio State University. The 
purpose of this remedial program was 
to heip those students who through di- 
agnosis, remedial work and planning, 
could be salvaged, and to guide out 
rather than kick out those who could 
not hope to profit by continuance in the 
college program. Prior to 1934, stu- 
dents coming into the remedial program 
had been subjected to hours of diagnos- 
tic inventories, rating scales and tests. 
The usual efforts to convince the stu- 
dents of the purposes of such diagnostic 
procedures and the values that would ac- 
crue to them were made. Insights and 
motivation on the part of the students 
had remained highly artificial, and the 
results though positive were disappoint- 
ing. The new plan called for thorough 
analysis, through discussion, of the 
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skills and abilities needed in college suc- 
cess, bringing the students eventually to 
ask, “How can I find out where I 
stand?” From this point on, help in the 
selection of evaluative procedures, in 
the scoring and interpreting of results, 
in the plotting of profiles, and in plan- 
ning next steps was given by counselors 
with the students carrying the respon- 
sibility. From 1936 on, Dr. Robinson 
(10) has continued the procedure. Re- 
cently he has published a manual of di- 
agnostic and remedial techniques for ef- 
fective study built on self-appraisal un- 
der guidance. 

Toward the end of this five quarter- 
hour course, those students who were 
becoming convinced that they had set 
their sights in the wrong direction, be- 
gan to ask for further help in so re-di- 
recting their educational efforts and 
their life programs that they could be 
reasonably sure of a high enough pro- 
portion of success experiences to main- 
tain their motivation and happiness. 
Some of the existing occupational inter- 
est inventories were used and a new 
one, incorporating self-evaluative pro- 
cedures, was developed under the direc- 
tion of G. A. Wallar (15, 16). Wide use 
was made of sources of occupational in- 
formation. 

There is no point in concealing the 
fact that all of these procedures took a 
great amount of time: ten to twenty 
hours in individual conferences with 
each student, much time in taking tests, 
and making inventories, and in group 
discussion. It is largely our static in- 
ertia which prevents us from providing 
time to work with boys and girls in 
such a way that they can come with in- 
telligence to those decisions which are 
among the most important that they 
will ever make. It cannot be done with 
artificially motivated students or with a 
guidance program that provides one or 
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SELF-EVALUATION AS A GOAL IN GUIDANCE 


two conferences a semester with a 
counselor, or with the individual and 
group guidance that can be achieved 
through fifteen- or twenty-minute per 
day home room periods. 

Much has been written about synthe- 
sis and integration in educational pro- 
grams. One might raise the question as 
to whether or not educational content 
can be integrated in and of itself. At- 
tempt at such integration probably does 
bring increasing sense of interrelated- 
ness within those teachers who try to 
do it. The point is that integration 
takes place within the individual. Real 
problems and goals within the learner 
are the catalytic agents to integrated ex- 
perience. If the programs of counseling 
and instruction are to serve a student 
so motivated, it is essential that they 
be organized on the resource basis, rath- 
er than for administrative expediency. 
The practice in many school systems is 
this: curricular goals, content and or- 
ganization emanate from the division 
of curriculum; evaluative procedures 
from the division of measurement and 
research; the program of guidance and 
cumulative records from those who head 
up the guidance service; and reports to 
parents from still another source. By 
its nature, the curriculum program im- 
plies that certain things are important, 
the guidance program that other things 
are essential, and so on down the line. 
It is no wonder that chiidren become ex- 
asperated, confused, and—in many in- 
stances—give up. If anyone doubts that 
this happens, let him ask parents how 
students react to these situations. No 
doubt many of the teachers are just as 
exasperated, for they are supervised 
within one frame of reference, their pu- 
pils are evaluated from another, reports 

‘from the guidance division suggest a 
program to meet still different needs, 
and parents expect reports based on 


last-generation concepts of education. 

The proposed shift in responsibility 
for evaluation activities, and the ante- 
cedent genuineness of goals place the 
student at the heart of this problem. 
There will be common needs that can be 
met by group methods, there will be 
common data for the cumulative records 
discovered and recognized by students 
as well as by counselors. Aside from 
those common data, the child’s cumula- 
tive record will become an educational 
history with individuality. He will help 
write it, there will be Exhibits A, B, C, 
etc., instructors and advisers will con- 
tribute to it, they will help him validate 
it. The student will become an impor- 
tant channel through which personal in- 
formation will find its way to those 
points where it can be used. In fact, he 
may even insist that it be used. This 
goes to the heart of one of the very dif- 
ficult problems that has arisen over the 
centralization of personnel and guidance 
functions. Sundry means have been in- 
vented for getting information from 
central files to instructors and vice ver- 
sa. These have largely gone around the 
student. 

If ever the guidance staff becomes 
large enough to assume the kind of com- 
prehensive function here described, in- 
structional respunsibilities will have be- 
come so devitalized that teachers might 
as well be dismissed. This leads to the 
final point of this paper. One of the 
major functions of all of the personnel 
agencies in our schools and colleges 
should be that of teacher education. No 
guidance officer or counselor can under- 
stand a student as well, through a bat- 
tery of tests and one or two interviews 
per semester, as a teacher who lives 
with the student an hour per day for a 
semester or a year, provided that teach- 
er understands children well enough to 
develop her program around the needs 
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of children. We have too few teachers 
of that caliber, but the best of guidance 
from a central office will prove reiative- 
ly futile if the program of the school is 
not responsive to needs. True, there will 
be peculiar cases which will need the at- 
tention of specialists, but the teacher 
should remain the family doctor. Home 
room teachers or core advisers should 
be drawn from the teaching ranks and 
prepared to assume a role comparable 
to that of the family physician. In most 
instances, the organization is just the 
opposite: the guidance person or coun- 
selor is the family physician, and the 
teacher an accessory. Counselors, school 
psychologists, instructional supervisors 
and evaluation specialists need to plan 
with teachers a coordinated program of 
teacher growth in service. 

The sequence of thought here pre- 
sented may be summarized as follows: 
high among the goals of our guidance 
and instructional programs should be 
that of developing competence in self- 
appraisal and appropriate planning. 
This responsibility cannot be assumed 
by the student unless he is working to- 
ward goals real to him. Exploratory ex- 
periences are a necessary antecedent. In 
such a program, evaluative procedures 
will need certain types of revision. Di- 
rectors of personnel and guidance must 
assume responsibility for continuing 
growth of teachers in service. 
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News 


Notes 


SPECIAL MEETING HELD BY AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Plans for the Annual Meeting and 
Scientific Program of the American As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology at 
Cambridge having been abandoned in 
cooperation with a request from the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, a Spe- 
cial Meeting was called by the Board of 
Governors to be held at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, Friday, Septem- 
ber 4, 1942. The object of this meeting 
was to transact all items of business 
which usually come before an Annual 
Meeting, including the election of offic- 
ers, adoption of a budget, action upon 
reports of committees and representa- 
tives of the Association. The meeting 
was attended by members of the Board, 
chairmen, and representatives resident 
in the New York area, and others whose 
participation was in conformity with 
the request from the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Problems of legislation for handi- 
capped children will be the subject of 
the program meeting which will follow 
the annual business meeting of the IIli- 
nois Society of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists to be held in Chicago on October 
6, 1942. A dinner meeting at the Law- 
son Y. M. C. A. will precede the busi- 
ness meeting at McCormick Memorial 
Fund, 848 North Dearborn Avenue. The 
guest speaker, Lawrence J. Linck, Ex- 


ecutive Director of the Illinois Commis- 
sion for Handicapped Children, will be 
introduced by the Program Chairman, 
Dr. Grace Munson, and a panel of dis- 
tinguished consultants will open the 
question period. 

Officers elected for the year 1942-43 
are: President, Andrew W. Brown; 
Vice-President, Arthur W. Kornhauser ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Milton A. Saffir; 
Members-at-Large of the Executive 
Committee: Helen L. Koch and Adam R. 
Gilliland. 

Women from the Ninth Corps Area 
chosen to aid in the selection of officer 
candidates for the WAAC last spring 
were Dr. Grace Munson and Dr. Agnes 
Sharp, members of the Illinois Society 
of Consulting Psychologists. They held 
the title, “Expert Consultant to the Sec- 
retary of War.” 

A Rehabilitation Center has been set 
up by the Cook County Bureau of Pub- 
lic Welfare, and Dr. Andrew W. Brown 
is on its advisory committee. This cen- 
ter will confer with men rejected by 
the-armed services, and refer them to 
existing sources of help. The Center will 
also study the gaps in available services 
and make plans for further rehabilita- 
tion services. The Center makes use of 
a list of volunteer psychiatrists to whom 
cases may be referred and has requested 
a similar list of psychologists. Dr. Ag- 
nes Sharp has been appointed chairman 
of a committee of the Illinois Society of 
Consulting Psychologists to complete ar- 
rangements for such psychological serv- 
ices. 

Other committees which have been 
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appointed to organize additional serv- 
ices in the war effort are: Selection and 
Training of OCD Personnel, Walter A. 
Lurie, chairman; Welfare Problems, In- 
cluding Nursery Schools, Helen L. Koch, 
chairman; Civilian and Industrial Mo- 
rale, Arthur W. Kornhauser, chairman. 

Upon invitation of the Executive Di- 
rector of the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children, the Illinois So- 
ciety of Consulting Psychologists has 
accepted membership in a Citizens’ 
Committee on Legislation for Excep- 
tional Children. Dr. Milton A. Saffir has 
been appointed to represent the Illinois 
Society. To date the Illinois Society has 
recommended legislation for state aid 
to districts for special education of 
mentally handicapped children who are 
educable and who may, with proper 
training, obtain a reasonably normal so- 
cial and economic adjustment. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The New Jersey Association of Psy- 
chologists has elected the following of- 
ficers for 1942-43: President, Dr. James 
A. McClintock, Brothers College, Drew 
University ; Vice-President, Miss Doro- 
thea M. Marston, Board of Education, 
Montclair. Mr. R. M. Beechley, Mental 
Hygiene Clinic of Greystone Park, and 
Miss Margaret T. Wilson, State Village, 
Skillman, were elected to the Executive 
Committee. 

At a meeting of the New Jersey State 
Board of Education held April 18, 1942, 
the following requirements were adopt- 
ed for the certification of psychologists 
in public schools. A committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Psycholo- 
gists was active in securing the adop- 
tion of this measure. 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
76. A. This certificate entitles the holder to 
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serve as psychologist in any public 
school in this State. 


B. Requirements for the Limited School 
Psychologist’s Certificate 
1. A Bachelor’s degree from an approved 


college with a minimum of thirty se- 
mester hours, distributed among Eng- 
lish language and literature, Social 
Studies and Science, exclusive of Psy- 
chology. 


2.A New Jersey State elementary or 


secondary teacher’s certificate, or 
three years of approved teaching ex- 
perience under a valid teacher’s cer- 
tificate. 


.A Master’s degree in Psychology, or 


its equivalent, from an approved col- 

lege or university with a minimum of 

thirty-six semester hours of under- 
graduate and graduate work distrib- 
uted among the following fields: 

a. The general field of Psychology— 
Minimum requirement, eighteen se- 
mester hours. This should include 
Advanced or Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence, Mental Hygiene, Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children and 
Clinical Psychology. 

b. Eighteen semester hours chosen 
from the following fields of work 
designated (1), (2), (8), and (4), 
with at least one course from each 
field: 

(1) Statistics and educational 
measurements including men- 
tal tests. 

(2) The theory and practice of 
guidance and remedial teach- 
ing. 

(3) Health Education or Educa- 
tional Sociology. 

(4) School organization or admin- 
istration. 


4. Evidence of one hundred and fifty 


clock hours of approved clinical ex- 
perience under supervision satisfac- 
tory to the State Board of Examiners. 


C. Requirements for the Permanent School 
Psychologists’s Certificate 
1. Three years of successful experience 


as a school psychologist certified un- 
der the requirements for a Limited 
School Psychologist’s Certificate. 


2. Sixty additional clock hours of ap- 
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proved clinical experience under su- 
pervision satisfactory to the State 
Board of Examiners. 


D. Certification of School Psychologists 
Now in Service 


Any person who has served as a pub- 
lic school psychologist in a school sys- 
tem of the State of New Jersey for a 
period of three years or more and who 
holds a Bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved institution and a valid teaching 
certificate may be granted a Limited 
School Psychologist’s Certificate pro- 
vided he has completed in graduate and 
undergraduate courses a minimum of 
thirty-six semester hours distributed in 
the fields of general and educational psy- 
chology, in education, and arts and sci- 
ences. Certified experience in psycho- 
logical work in the school system shall 
be deemed to meet the requirement of 
practical experience for such applicants. 
Applications under this section must be 
filed prior to July 1, 1948. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE BRANCH OF 
THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Washington-Baltimore Branch of 
the American Psychological Association 
held a meeting at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, on 
May 14, 1942. The following papers 
were presented: “Problems of Test Con- 
struction in Civil Service Jurisdictions,” 
by Dorothy Adkins, Department of So- 
cial Security; “Psychological Research 
as Tool of Democratic Processes,” by 
Dr. Rensis Likert, Department of Ag- 
riculture; “The Activities of the Office 
of Psychological Personnel,” by Dr. 
Steuart Henderson Britt, The George 
Washington University. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Dr. Wen- 
dell W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers College; 
Vice-President, Dr. J. M. Stephens, The 
Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, 
Dr. J. W. Macmillan, University of 
Maryland; Treasurer, Mrs. Mildred St. 


Martin Percy, District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Two new leaflets describing opportu- 
nities for careers in music and in indus- 
trial chemistry have been published by 
Occupational Index, Incorporated. These 
are two of a series of sixty-seven such 
leaflets describing different occupations. 
Each one discusses the nature and vari- 
ety of jobs in the field, abilities and 
training required, earnings, probable 
trends in the occupation, and advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Written pri- 
marily as a guide to persons choosing a 
career, these leaflets are also useful to 
teachers, counselors, parents and pro- 
fessional workers. The leaflets may be 
ordered from Occupational Index, New 
York University, New York City, for 
twenty-five cents each, cash, or in quan- 
tity at five dollars per hundred. 


HAVE YOU ANY OLD CUTS? 


Have your old cuts been contributed 
to the war effort? War Production 
Board, General Conservation Order 
M-99 directs all editors to look through 
their old cuts, and to sell, or donate to 
their local salvage committee those not 
likely to be used again. The arsenals 
need-the metal. Will you aid in this ef- 
fort by informing editors or publishers 
whether cuts used in your publications 
may be contributed to the salvage com- 
mittee? 


PSYCHOLOGISTS WANTED 


Two hundred psychologists are being 
recruited by the Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. to be commis- 
sioned as first and second lieutenants in 
army personnel service. Civilian psy- 
chologists are being employed on a per 
diem basis to establish psychological 
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service at all induction centers until 
commissioned psychologists can be se- 
cured. 
LEGISLATION FOR FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION 


The Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor has presented to Congress 
federal aid bill S. 1813 which provides 
increased federal aid for education. Dur- 
ing the summer the bill was approved 
by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and is now on the Senate Cal- 
endar. Its passage depends on vigorous 
interest in the election of Congressional 
candidates who will enact this bill into 
law. The urgency for the passage of 
the bill is due to the need for funds to 
reduce illiteracy. One adult in every 
seven in America over twenty-five years 
of age has less than a fourth-grade edu- 
cation, according to the United States 
Census for 1940. These people are func- 
tionally illiterate. By May, 1942 the 
army had rejected 150,000 men — fif- 
teen divisions of men—who were physi- 
cally acceptable because they did not 
have a fourth-grade education. At the 
same time hundreds of thousands of 
young men who are mentally fit have 
been rejected because they were physi- 
cally unfit. In presenting to Congress 
and the country its reasons for approv- 
ing the bill, the Senate Committee cited 
ten arguments. The entire document is 
available from librarians as Senate Re- 
port 1548. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS NEEDS 
EDUCATORS 

The American Red Cross will employ 
hundreds of social welfare workers and 
educators before January, 1943. Thcse 
new employees will perform Red Cross 
services to the military units both in 
this country and with the task forces 
abroad. 


Red Cross workers give counsel to the 
men in the armed forces about their per- 
sonal and family problems, plan and or- 
ganize recreational activities. They in- 
terpret Red Cross service to the mili- 
tary authorities. They act, to quote U. 
S. Army regulations, “in matters of vol- 
untary relief and in accord with the 
military and naval authorities as a me- 
dium of communication between the 
people of the United States of America 
and their Army and Navy.” 

New professional employees needed 
include: 


1. Men: Field directors, to serve at 
the military and naval centers here 
and abroad to counsel and advise 
men in the service regarding per- 
sonal and family problems. 

2. Men and Women: Club directors, 
program directors, staff assistants 
to operate clubs in leave areas 
overseas, some to qualify through 
executive or administrative experi- 
ence, others by experience compar- 
able to the operation of a large 
community center, and still others 
who qualify through recreation 
training and experience. 

8. Men: Assistant field directors for 
recreation, to serve with the task 
forces overseas, qualified to plan, 
organize, and promote recreational 
activities such as sports, games, 
social recreation, entertainments, 
arts and crafts, music, dramatics, 
and game rooms. 

4. Women: Medical and psychiatric 
social workers, case workers and 
recreation specialists in military 
and naval hospitals both here and 
abroad. 


Men and women assigned to the serv- 
ice in this country will receive from 
$135 to $200 per month; those stationed 
outside the United States receive from 
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$150 to $275 plus an additional $50 per 
month maintenance allowance in mili- 
tary centers and full maintenance in 
club work. Uniforms are provided. 
Those assigned abroad are also provid- 
ed with certain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further 
information or in making application 
for a position in the American Red 
Cross Services to the Armed Forces 
program should communicate with: 
Personnel Service, National Headquar- 
ters, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. 

Those interested in a position within 
continental United States only should 
apply to the nearest Red Cross area of- 
fice. They are as follows: North Atlan- 
‘tic Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City; Eastern Area, 615 N. St. Asaph 
Street, Alexandria, Virginia; Midwest- 
ern Area, 1709 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Pacific Area, Civil Au- 
ditorium, San Francisco, California. 


PSYCHIATRIC ESTIMATES OF PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL SERVICES 


The Newsletter of the Illinois Society 
of Consulting Psychologists, August, 
1942, publishes the following: “In an 
article in the Welfare Bulletin of the 
Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare, August, 1942, concerning ‘Safe- 
guards Used in the Release of Mental 
Patients,’ Drs. Conrad Sommer, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Department of 
Public Welfare and Jack Weinburg, Psy- 
chiatrist-in-Chief of the Chicago Com- 
munity Clinic, make the following com- 
ments about the role of psychologists in 
the process under discussion. 

If, however, there is some doubt in the psy- 
chiatrist’s mind, as to the level of best perform- 
ance for any particular patient, the psycholo- 


gist may be consulted and then that becomes 
the second step. 


The psychologist, with his modern methods 


of personality evaluation, is a new and valu- 
able aid in helping the psychiatrist in arriv- 
ing at a proper conclusion. At present the psy- 
chologist has at his disposal, not only the or- 
dinary intelligence tests, but also aptitude 
tests, vocational guidance tests, and personal- 
ity tests such as the Rorschach. All of these 
give a fairly complete picture of the patient's 
ability to adjust at a certain job, his interests, 
and above all, give some indication of how the 
patient will behave in any given community or 
family setup. The psychologist’s reports are 
objective ones and are incorporated in the psy- 
chiatrist’s recommendation. Unfortunately not 
all of our hospitals have this psychological 
service available. Efforts are being made to 
extend this service to all of the hospitals. 


The New York City Committee on 
Mental Hygiene and the Emergency 
Committee of Neuropsychiatric Soci- 
eties of New York City has sent. to the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the members of House and 
Senate Naval and Military Affairs com- 
mittees A Memorandum on the Selective 
Process in General and On the Role of 
Psychiatry in the Selective Process and 
in the Armed Forces which contains a 
plan for the reorganization of psycho- 
logical services in the armed forces to 
bring them into one unified organiza- 
tion with psychiatric services in the 
armed forces. This memorandum is 
available for distribution by the New 
York Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


PERSONAL 

Dorothy Van Alstyne, Ph.D., former- 
ly assistant professor of education in 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of edu- 
cational psychology at Duke University. 
Dr. Van Alstyne assumed her new du- 
ties in September. 


Dr. Kinsley R. Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at The Pennsyl- 
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vania State College, has received a leave 
of absence to do psychological research 
for the United States Navy. Dr. Smith’s 
position will be a civilian one under the 
direction of the Committee on Selection 
and Training of Service Personnel of 
the National Research Council. His 
work began at Norfolk, Virginia, on 
October 1. 


Dr. Andrew W. Brown will be on 
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leave of absence from the Institute for 
Juvenile Research for nine months, be- 
ginning October 1. During this period 
he will teach in the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Roy Brenner is on leave of ab- 
sence from the St. Charles Training 
School and is serving. as an army psy- 
chologist at an induction center in 
Michigan. 
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PREDICTING THE CHILD’S DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Walter F. Dearborn and John 
W. M. Rothney. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art 
Publishers, 1941. Pp. 360. 


Perhaps the outstanding conclusion of Predict- 
ing the Child’s Development is that it can’t 
safely be done. “We have established the fact 
that variability rather than consistency is the 
rule, that prediction except for group averages 
is extremely hazardous (and even this is haz- 
ardous at the adolescent period).” (P. 346). 

To those who have read the title of this book 
as carrying a more positive implication, it may 
be frustrating to learn that there are still so 
many unknowns in the growth process. Some 
consolation, however, is to be gained from the 
fact that we are beginning to have a better 
knowledge of the factors which limit predic- 
tion. One of these factors is, of course, the 
variable age of physiological maturity, as 
brought out so clearly in the earlier mono- 
graphs by Shuttleworth. These monographs, 
based on the data of the Harvard Growth 
Study, are briefly summarized in the present 
volume, together with an account of other pub- 
lished theses by graduate students in the Har- 
vard Department of Education. Chapter VI, 
entitled “Miscellaneous Studies,” in a measure 
suggests the pattern of the whole volume, 
dealing as it does with an assembly of some- 
what unrelated problems. 

At the present state of child development 
research, it is perhaps inevitable that objective 
studies will tend to fly apart into relatively 
discrete units. In this example, successive 
chapters deal with physical growth based on 
a series of body measurements, and with men- 
tal growth based on standard group tests of 
intelligence and achievement. When, however, 
an attempt is made to bring these into a single 
view, the usual finding is reported that “the 
relationship between the physical measure- 
ments and the mental measurements is so low 
that the knowledge of one does not enable us 
to predict the other.” This was true for com- 
binations of physical measures as well as for 
various aspects of physical development. For 


more positive relationships in this field, we 
must look in new directions, and perhaps we 
must also create new methods, with attention 
focused both more minutely and more broadly 
on the individual case. 


The Harvard Growth Study, directed by Dr. 
Dearborn, has been less comprehensive in 
scope than a number of other cumulative in- 
vestigations which have included materials 
from observations, interviews, and other 
sources of information about various aspects 
of personal and social development. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable in the number of cases sam- 
pled: over thirty-five hundred at the beginning 
of the study, at age six. A sample of this size 
presents obvious advantages as compared with 
the small number of cases (rarely over two 
hundred) ordinarily used in growth studies. It 
also presents difficulties in keeping contact and 
mi intaining rapport with so many individual 
members of the study; the resulting reduction 
in sample—in the present case, only 25 per 
cent remained at age seventeen—may have a 
disturbing effect upon representativeness at 
successive ages. This need not be a serious 
handicap if the chief attention is directed to- 
ward the longitudinal aspects of the data. 

One of the most important features of the 
Harvard study is the analysis of mental and 
physical growth changes as related to matur- 
ity, the latter being measured by skeletal 
x-rays, by pubescence classifications, and (in 
the case of some of the girls) by menarchael 
age. Mental growth was not shown to be re- 
lated to pubertal maturing, but a significant 
sequence or cycle of growth changes was ap- 
parent in the physical measures. 

While it cannot substitue for a study of the 
original monographs, particularly those by 
Shuttleworth, the present volume is useful as 
an introduction to the more detailed technical 
publications, and also as providing a survey 
of problems and methods. 

E. JONES 

INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Albert Walton. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 
Pp. 231 + xiii. $2.00. 


Explaining psychology to industrial supervis- 
ors whose reading habits are adjusted to news- 
paper level is no easy task. In a preface writ- 
ten by Dr. B. V. Moore we are assured that 
Dr. Walton has been very successful in stating 
“the essential concepts and principles of psy- 
chology and explaining their application in in- 
dustrial management.” 

The book, which is one volume in the Indus- 
trial Series written by the staff of Pennsyl- 
vania State College for use in industrial ex- 
tension classes, is intended to serve as a text 
for men who have studied supervision and 
who are interested in further study of indus- 
trial applications of psychology. Sixteen brief 
chapters are contained in the book and, accord- 
ing to a statement in the preface, “should help 
to crystallize what is learned in the lectures 
that accompany them and also help to prepare 
the way for further reading and study.” 

Briefly stated, the various chapters deal with 
such matters as methods in psychology, habits, 
aptitudes, abilities, tests, basis of personality, 
efficiency, principles of learning, emotional ad- 
justment, fatigue, monotony, accidents, mo- 
tives, morale, and self-improvement. The style 
of presentation is semi-popular. Such a style, 
as many writers in the field of psychology have 
discovered, is helpful in presenting technical 
information to persons with little scientific 
background. But the popularization of psycho- 
logical concepts and information leads to a 
high degree of generalization. A sample para- 
graph from the book will illustrate this point: 


Psychologists have found in school and col- 
lege, in the laboratory and in industry, that 
reward is more effective than punishment as 
an incentive to rapid learning and that either 
one is superior to the lack of both. There is 
little incentive to learning if both praise and 
blame are withheld. . 


Principles set forth in Dr. Walton’s book 
are those generally accepted by teachers of in- 
dustrial psychology. The sections most likely 
to be challenged are those dealing with the 
nature of personality, personality adjustment, 
and attitudes. Since psychologists quarrel 
among themselves on these points rather gen- 
erally, Dr. Walton’s presentation is probably 
the best that can be offered on the basis of 
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existing knowledge. 

As a means of informing people about the 
nature of psychology and providing under- 
standing of what it is that the industrial psy- 
chologist is attempting to do, the book should 
be successful. As a means of developing skill 
in the techniques of industrial psychology the 
book would be of little assistance except in the 
development of “a better understanding of 
human nature.” 

GLEN U. CLEETON 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. By E. G. 
Williamson and T. R. Sarbin. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Burgess Publishing Ce., 1940. Pp. 
115. 


In 1927, when a committee under the chair- 
manship of D. G. Paterson surveyed the stu- 
dent personnel program at the University of 
Minnesota, it was found that already in that 
institution there were “literally scores of 
agencies and individuals constantly advising 
students.” As in most other colleges and uni- 
versities, the Minnesota student personnel 
services have been further extended and im- 
proved since 1927. 

In 1937, President Coffman appointed an- 
other committee to survey the program that 
then existed and to make recommendations as 
to its further development. E. G. Williamson, 
Coordinator of Student Personnel Services, 
and T. R. Sarbin, Counselor in the University 
Testing Bureau, undertook the active conduct 
of this second survey. Their work, intelligent- 
ly carried out and interestingly reported, fur- 
nishes a useful pattern which other institu- 
tions might well follow in coming to a more 
effective understanding of the extensiveness 
and adequacy of their own personnel services. 

Wisely, Williamson and Sarbin have fol- 
lowed the conceptual framework established by 
the Student Personnel Work Committee of the 
American Council on Education, the main lines 
along which to survey the personnel work in 
their University. Soundly, they have traced 
the historical antecedents of the various per- 
sonnel services back to discover the human 
needs and administrative intelligence that 
brought them about. 

Thirty-two years ago, in 1907, Ada L. Com- 
stock was appointed Dean of Women in the 
University, and thus the first special person- 
nel department at Minnesota was established. 
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From the outset the Dean of Women described 
her work along lines that have been only fur- 
ther refined and more sharply delineated in 
later developments in the personnel field: 
counseling with regard to personal problems as 
well as to problems caused by the curriculum; 
supervision of housing, supervision of condi- 
tions of employment, and guiding and counsel- 
ing organized group life. 

In 1916, the Dean of Student Affairs was 
appointed to provide for men students some 
of the same services that nine years earlier 
had been provided for women students via the 
Dean of Women’s office. 

In 1917, the University inaugurated its first 
testing program in an attempt to discover in- 
struments that would predict future achieve- 
ment. This led, eventually, in 1932, to the es- 
tablishment of the University Testing Bureau. 
In 1921 a plan of faculty counselors was es- 
tablished to provide freshmen with sympathetic 
advice concerning their “interests and difficul- 
ties and problems.” In 1926, Minnesota’s first 
Freshman Week Program was held. 

As early as 1915 a series of vocational con- 
ferences was held for women and in the same 
year a Vocational Counselor for Women was 
appointed. In 1927, a vocational counseling 
service was instituted for men. 

Minnesota has long, and justly, been fam- 
ous for its Student’s Health Service, formally 
established in 1918. It was in 1927-28 that a 
full-time psychiatrist was added to this staff. 
It was also in 1927 that the Speech Clinic was 
inaugurated. 

Coordination of personnel services has been 
an important objective at Minnesota since 
1927, when Donald Paterson and his commit- 
tee finished their first survey. Considerable ex- 
perimentation and commendable progress has 
been made in attempting to find a formula 
whereby the numerous personnel services may 
be more satisfactorily coordinated. 

After a careful inventory of the current 
programs of each of the personnel offices men- 
tioned above, and after presenting a great 
many interesting data which clearly show that 
every personnel function is being worked at 
by a variety of individuals and offices, the sur- 
veyors point out that some of the older offices 
(the Dean of Women’s and the Dean of Men’s, 
for example,) have been assigned many dis- 
parate personnel functions in the course of 
time, while those offices that have been devel- 
oped more recently have been established spe- 
cifically to carry on only one or two functions. 


The authors go on to recommend that “for ad- 
ministrative efficiency, personnel work should 
be allocated along functional lines,” that “at 
the present writing, functions are so confused 
in some instances, that efficiency and coordina- 
tion are difficult to achieve.” 

From an experimental point of view it is to 
be hoped that some institution—and Minneso- 
ta would seem to be a good guinea pig—will 
be able to push functionalism to a thorough 
test. It may then appear that it is desirable 
to sacrifice something of clear-cut administra- 
tive efficiency to other values that may then be 
seen to be endangered. Medicine has passed 
through a phase of development in which it 
was necessary, especially in large cities, for 
one to consult many different specialists, all of 
whom scrupulously kept out of the domains 
and functions of other specialists in order to 
find a measure of the help one might want. 

Organizationally, the main problem of per- 
sonnel administration, as of the administration 
of medical services, still is to develop and use 
expertness without thereby also fractionating 
and delimiting services to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the individual as a unified whole. 

EsTHER LLoyYD-JONES 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE PREDICTION OF PERSONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT. By Paul Horst with the col- 
laboration of Paul Wallin and Louis Gutt- 
man and other assistants. New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1941. Bulle- 
tin No. 48. Pp. 455. $2.00. 


This monograph has the descriptive subtitle 
A Survey of Logical Problems and Research 
Techniques, with Illustrative Application to 
Problems of Vocational Selection, School Suc- 
cess, Marriage, and Crime. It was prepared 
for the Social Science Council’s Committee on 
Social Adjustment, under the direction of the 
Subcommittee on Prediction of Social Adjust- 
ment. 

The monograph is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with the prediction problem as it 
may be specifically applied to problems of per- 
sonal adjustment. Part II contains five supple- 
mentary and technical studies. Supplementary 
study A deals with the use of case study ma- 
terial for purposes of prediction. The other 
four supplementary studies present new sta- 
tistical procedures which apply particularly to 
the prediction problem. These supplementary 
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studies represent valuable contributions in sta- 
tistical theory which may be used in any pre- 
diction problem. Guttman has outlined the sta- 
tistical theory of prediction, and proposes a 
new iterative method for multiple correlation 
and a method of scale construction which maxi- 
mizes differences between all possible pairs of 
individuals in the group, which is “essentially 
the major axis of the principal axes solution 
for multiple factor analysis.” 

This reviewer was most interested in the 
discussion of the case method and “actuarial” 
prediction. One of the first questions which 
comes to mind is, why is there all this empha- 
sis on prediction? It has been said, of course, 
that the aim of science is contro] through pre- 
diction. But the social scientist interested in 
prediction almost of necessity sees social con- 
trol in terms of selection. Can the interest in 
predicting the outcome of parole be for any 
other reason than to decide who shall be pa- 
roled? Or is there any other reason for pre- 
dicting success in marriage than to advise 
those contemplating marriage whether to go 
ahead with it with a fair chance of its being 
successful? Prediction, in a sense, presupposes 
a certain rigidity of human nature, and elimi- 
nates interest in the possibility of helping the 
individual with poor parole prospects to make 
a go of it, or counseling the engaged couple 
so that their marriage may turn out to be a 
success. In a sense, then, prediction and edu- 
cation are working at cross purposes. 

On the other hand, our only knowledge of 
the effectiveness of educational and therapeu- 
tic procedures stems eventually out of the re- 
sults of prediction methods. 


The supplementary study on the use of the 
case method is a unique and valuable discus- 
sion. One has the feeling, however, that Wal- 
lin, who prepared this section, has a somewhat 
narrow concept of case study methods. For in- 
stance, in referring to the interview he says, 
“the extent to which the interview is guided 
varies according to the number and specificity 
of questions asked by the investigator (p. 
189).” The possibility that an interview could 
be held in which questions were not asked was 
not even considered. Later he says, “the psy- 
choanalyst has certain definite hypotheses in 
mind, and will direct the attention of the per- 
‘son being analyzed to areas of behavior which 
‘by the hypotheses are considered relevant (p. 
19).” This conception of directing a psycho- 
analysis would seem to be directly at variance 
with free association, which is the principle 
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tool of psychoanalysis. The point of view with 
regard to case studies “that they are invalu- 
able to the process of hypothesis formation, 
not only in giving initial hunches about inter- 
relationships of factors, but also in interpret- 
ing the exceptional cases, after a given stage 
in an analysis is completed, thus leading to a 
new hypothesis and an improved analysis (p. 
29),” seems fundamentally sound and consis- 
tent. According to the current trend, the use 
of life history material and personal docu- 
ments will be more and more common for sci- 
entific studies of personal adjustment. 
PercivaL M. SYMONDS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. L. 
Farago, Ed. New York: Committee for Na- 
tional Morale, 1941. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


The tempo of modern thought makes the posi- 
tion of a reviewer difficult. Although this 
book, now in its second printing, has been pub- 
lished only a few months, and at any other 
period of the world’s history would be consid- 
ered amazing and revolutionary, already its 
contents seem to be widely known and appre- 
ciated. 

This is a publication of the Committee for 
National Morale, a voluntary, non-profit or- 
ganization formed in July, 1940, at a time 
when it was clear that this country was fac- 
ing a serious emergency, and that national mo- 
rale was of great importance. This book was 
edited by Ladislos Farago, who had studied 
German psychological methods in Germany 
and was personally acquainted with much of 
the literature in which German military psy- 
chology is described. 

The main part of this book consists of a sur- 
vey of the contributions that psychology has 
made and is making to the Nazi effort in Ger- 
many, with full documentary references to the 
published sources. This is followed by an inter- 
pretative summary by Kimball Young. An an- 
notated bibliography and a glossary are in- 
cluded. 

The material is organized by first describing 
the lessons which Germany learned from the 
first World War, then by presenting the plans 
which have been developed for using psychol- 
ogy in the new war then being planned. His- 
torians in Germany came to the conclusion that 
the first World War was lost, not because Ger- 
many was beaten, but because she lost her 
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spirit and the morale of the people broke. Psy- 
chology became an integral and important part 
of the master plan of Nazi world conquest. 
The tasks of German military psychology, com- 
prised; military organization, military proce- 
dures, selection of military personnel, indoe- 
trination and training, civilian morale, and 
propaganda psychologists who were to be incor- 
porated in the army in an advisory capacity. 
Special attention was given to the problems 
and requirements of leaderships. A leader was 
to be selected on such factors as positive will 
(allegiance to the Nazi cause), determination, 
objective thinking, mental elasticity, thinking, 
and character, and not on the basis of 1.Q. 
and training as in this country. Officers were 
to be selected from their life histories, expres- 
sional analyses, mental capacity, and action 
analysis. 

Army morale was given much attention, so 
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that the statement has been made that the 
present German army is the most democratic 
in the world. Problems of fear, surprise, su- 
perstition, and panie were dealt with both in 
their defensive and offensive aspects. Civilian 
morale and the influence of rumor and pro- 
paganda were studied, Considerable emphasis 
was placed on the study of “comparative na- 
tional psychology” and an effort was made to 
analyze foreign character and to plan the 
“war of nerves.” 

This volume had a very timely publication 
and a thorough knowledge of the part that 
psychology is playing in the German war ef- 
forta which seems essential in planning the 
total war effort in the United States. It should 
help in making our war efforta more effective. 

PractvaL M. Symonps 
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THE “SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST” 
IN RETROSPECT 


We should have histories of new de- 
velopments that are authentic and ac- 
curate, but this is impossible without an 
exhaustive perusal of the relevant lit- 
erature. 

Some years ago the writer felt con- 
strained for the sake of historical accu- 
racy to call attention to the fact that 
certain published statements in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the clini- 
cal section of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association were out of harmony 
with recorded facts easily accessible in 
the literature. For example: it is not a 
fact that the inception of the Clinical 
Section was the product of the army 
psychologists. Rather it was the out- 
come of the agitation of a small group 
of so-called clinical psychologists, which 
began about 1913 and culminated in an 
organization meeting in Pittsburgh in 
1917 attended by five or six psycholo- 
gists who never saw any service in 
World War I.‘ Unguarded statements 
often lead to assumptions and implica- 
tions that are not borne out by docu- 
mented facts. Many of the errors and 
misconceptions that mar some recent 
historical sketches of psychological 
developments are due, not to the lack of 
documentation in the literature, but to 
the fact that the younger writers, who 
have not been connected with the work 
from the early days and must depend on 

1J. E. W. Wallin. “The Establishment of 
the Clinical Section of the American Psycho- 


logical Association,” School and Society, 198s: 
48 (July 23), 114-115. 


secondhand information, have failed to 
explore the older literature or the pub- 
lications that appeared at the time that 
the beginnings occurred. 

In the recent article by Dr. P. M. Sy- 
monds* occur statements to the effect 
that “psychologists were first imported 
into the schools for the purpose of ad- 
ministering these tests” [the National 
Intelligence, the Terman group Test of 
Mental Ability, and the Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet-Simon intelligence 
scale] ; that the term, “school psycholo- 
gist first appeared in the published lit- 
erature in 1923”; that “the school psy- 
chologist originally concentrated his ef- 
forts on the use of tests”; that “more 
recently they have concentrated their 
services on special groups of atypical 
pupils, the mentally retarded, the gifted, 
the delinquent, and those with person- 
ality or behavior problems.” One infer- 
ence that might be drawn from these 
and other statements in the article is 
that the emphasis on case work and di- 
agnosis is a very recent development in 
the application of psychology to school 
problems. 

What are the facts with respect to the 
development of psychological work in 
the public schools? Space permits a re- 
view of only a few basic facts. Others 
can easily be secured from the refer- 
ences supplied in this article and from 
other sources. 

Apparently the first public school sys- 
tem in this country to employ school 
psychologists was that of Chicago which 

2Percival M. S “The School Psy- 


chologist—1942,” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1942: 6 (July-August), 173-176. 
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established a Department of Child Study 
and Pedagogic Investigation in 1899, 
long before the National or Terman 
group tests or the Stanford-Binet were 
in existence.* This laboratory from the 
first studied problems of physical and 
mental growth in normal children, it 
made extensive growth measurements 
and established anthropometric norms, 
it made individual studies of blind, deaf, 
truant, subnormal, and other types of 
handicapped children, and, after the 
first few years, it examined candidates 
for admission to the city normal school 
and to the classes for subnormals. It 
employed a battery of rather crude and 
unstandardized mental tests before the 
original Binet appeared. It continued to 
employ these unstandardized tests for 
some time after the American version 
of the Binet appeared in 1910. (The 
testing was observed by the writer in 
1911.) Both of the examiners after the 
pioneering days held the Ph.D. in psy- 
chology. 
The Child Study Department in the 
Rochester public schools was estab- 
lished in 1907, was manned by a person 
with some training in psychology but 
without higher degrees, and utilized 
purely individual tests—e.g., the Binet, 
De Sanctis, and Healy form boards. 
The Cincinnati public school psycho- 
logical laboratory, established in 1911 
and apparently working in cooperation 
with the department of psychology of 
the municipal university and the voca- 
tion bureau of the schools, was directed 
by a Ph.D. in psychology. It adminis- 
tered a battery of individual psycholog- 
ical tests more or less familiar to the 
experimental psychologist and also the 
8J. E. W. Wallin. “The New Clinical Psy- 
chology and the Ps linicist,” Journal o 
Educational Psychology, 1911 (April), 1 191 
——— with additions Mental 


th of the School Child, Yale University 
Press, 1914, pp. 23-120. See also pp. 383-429). 
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Binet and other psychoclinical tests, to 
normal and abnormal children. 

The psychoeducational clinic in the 
School of Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh established in 1912 spe- 
cifically for the service of the schools of 
Western Pennsylvania, so far as con- 
cerns the diagnosis of mental deviates 
and training special-class teachers and 
psychoclinical examiners, adopted from 
the outset the case study point of view 
and procedures, involving the investi- 
gation of personal and family histories, 
home conditions, and the school history, 
and physical, psychological, and educa- 
tional examinations.‘ These precedures 
were followed in the psychoeducational 
clinics in the St. Louis schools from 
1914 to 1921,° in the Bureau of Special 
Education of Miami University from 
1921 to 1929 (which served hundreds 
of public schools in Ohio), the Balti- 
more schools, and the schools of Dela- 
ware. These clinics, which have fol- 
lowed much the same pattern of service, 
as parts of a more inclusive organiza- 
tion (the present clinic is an integral 
part of a state and municipal Division 
of Special Education and Mental Hy- 
giene) have from the outset discharged 
many of the functions enumerated by 
Dr. Cornell on pages 189-191 of the 
July-August number of the JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, and others, 
such as curriculum revision, making 
censuses and conducting surveys of the 
handicapped by questionnaires and 
tests, formulating educational policies, 

*See A Schema for the Clinical Study of 
Mentally and Educationally Unusual il- 
dren in The Mental Health of the School Child, 
1914, pp. 429-446. Of course, with the passing 
of the years, improvement and extension in ex- 
amination techniques have inevitably resulted. 

5In 1921 this clinic was transformed into a 
“division of tests and measurements,” directed 
by a person without clinical training or ex- 
perience, and the emphasis was thereupon 


mainly diverted to the supervision of group 
testing. 
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regulations, and rules of procedure, 
making annual inventories and requisi- 
tioning supplies and equipment, serving 
on many different kinds of local, state, 
and national committees, offering 
courses of instruction, training teach- 
ers, employing personnel, conducting 
conferences with school officials, par- 
ents, and patrons, forums and round- 
tables, delivering addresses, administer- 
ing clinical psychological and education- 
al tests, making diagnoses of handi- 
capped and maladjusted school chil- 
dren, dictating synoptic case reports 
with recommendations, publishing 
memoirs, reports, and books, etc. Clini- 
cal psychologists who aspire to become 
directors of special education and men- 
tal hygiene in the public schools may 
have to perform such varied duties. 
The examination procedures of these 
clinics have, however, been consistently 
limited to psychoclinical examination 
techniques; the supervision of group 
testing has been left to other depart- 
ments (except group audiometric test- 
ing), but the results of the group test- 
ing have been available for use by the 
psychoeducational clinic. 


It is obvious that the concept of the 
“school psychologist” was envisaged 
long before 1923, that such a function- 
ary was at work in the schools long be- 
fore this, and that attempts had been 
made many years earlier to define his 
functions,® and to formulate the train- 
ing he should secure to function effici- 
ently as a psychoclinical examiner,’ no 
matter what term may have been used 
to refer to the psychologist serving in 
the schools, whether “psychological ex- 
aminer in the public schools,” “psycho- 


* For example, as early as 1909 by the writ- 
er: The Western Journal of Education, 1909, 
pp. 443-446. 

and t sycho-Clinici . cit., 
fo especially 207 f.; “The Field of Clinical 
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educational examiner,” “clinical psychol- 
ogist,” director of the psychological lab- 
oratory, or of the psychological or psy- 
choeducational clinic, or of the depart- 
ment of special education and mental 
hygiene, or bureau of child study. In- 
cidentally, the term “school psycholo- 
gist” does nct appeal to the writer as a 
particularly fortunate one to use be- 
cause it carries no definite connotation 
so far as concerns job specifications. 
There are many kinds of school psychol- 
ogists. Some who are connected with 
research departments perform no clini- 
cal functions. Some devote their time 
to statistical investigations, some to 
group testing, some to guidance work 
(some of these have little claim to be 
called psychologists), some to individ- 
ual psychometric testing, some to psy- 
choclinical examinations, some to con- 
sultation work on cases, some to mak- 
ing the synoptic diagnoses, some to di- 
recting bureaus of tests and measure- 
ments, or clinics, or departments or di- 
visions of special education and mental 
hygiene, or personnel departments. Ob- 
viously to attempt to train an undefined 
school psychologist for all these mani- 
fold duties would result in the produc- 
tion of jacks of all trades who would be 
masters of none. The problems affecting 
school personnel are too numerous and 
intricate for one person to handle. 
Some definitizing adjective is, there- 
fore, needed or some term that carries 
a definite connotation regarding the par- 
ticular functions that the school psychol- 
ogist performs, such as school psycho- 
logical examiner, school clinical psychol- 
yearn yf as an Applied Science,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1919, 3 (March): 81-95, 
especially p. 90 f.; “The Field of the Clinical 
Psychologist and the Kind of Training Needed 
the Psychological Examiner,” School and 
ociety, 1919, 9 (April): 463-470, especially 


469f. A number of earlier discussions of the 


same Vers occur in reprints in The Mental 
Health of the School Chi 
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ogist, school psychoeducational exam- 
iner, school psychometrist, school men- 
tal examiner, director of the psychologi- 
cal, or educational, or psychoeducation- 
al, or mental hygiene clinic, or bureau 
of guidance, or other descriptive terms 
which have been in use since the second 
decade of the century. 

There are, of course, various func- 
tional levels within this restricted area 
of psychological service calling for dif- 
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ferent levels of training. To supply ade- 
quate training for these areas is the es- 
sential problem of professionalization 
and certification, a challenge that was 
as fully recognized in the early days as 
now by at least a few writers. 


J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
DELAWARE DIVISION OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND 
DUKE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
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